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AN AGNOSTIC POET.' 

In speaking of a classical tradition in English poetry, 
which finds its fountain head in Milton, one must premise 
that he uses the term with a full understanding of its relativ- 
ity — that he means by it a relatively classic strain in a body 
of essentially romantic poetry. A century after Milton the 
same fine note, of Hellenic quality that distinguishes it from 
the Gallic or Latin classicism of Dryden and Pope, was 
struck again by Thomas Gray, and has never since ceased 
to sound. This quality may perhaps be best described by 
the terms restraint and verbal inerrancy — an ethical spirit 
and a faculty for putting the right word unfailingly in the 
right place — both derived from contact with the Greek and 
Latin classics. A famous example of both is the immortal 
"Elegy in a Country Churchyard," which in perfect lan- 
guage and an appropriately solemn measure marries the sen- 
timent of evening melancholy to a meditation on death. In 
Wordsworth, half a century after, Gray's pensive melancholy 
has become a mental difficulty; it is well known that Words- 
worth composed his great " Ode on Intimations of Immor- 
tality " in order to argue himself into a firmer belief in life 
beyond the grave. Uncertainty in regard to it was ever a 
besetting difficulty with him, as he tenderly and beautifully 
put it, in the stanza of the " Elegy," in his lines to his wife: 

O dearer far than light and life are dear, 

Full oft our human foresight I deplore ; 
Trembling, through my un worthiness, with fear 

That friends, by death disjoined, may meet no more! 

Misgivings, hard to vanquish or control, 

Mix with the day, and cross the hour of rest; 

While all the future, for thy purer soul, 
With "sober certainties " of love is blest. 

That Wordsworth, for all his realistic programme, could 
strike the classic note full and clear is witnessed to by his 

'The Collected Poems of William Watson. John Lane: New York and 
London. 1899. 
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noble poem " Laodamia," with its elevated style and ethical 
aim. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century Arthur Hugh 
Clough struck out a new path in English verse, boldly ex- 
perimenting with classic measures, the hexameter and the 
elegiac distich, in his " Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich " and 
"Amours de Voyage." As to his spirit, Gray's melancholy 
and Wordsworth's misgiving became in Clough a paraly- 
zing doubt — doubt as to the origin and end of the universe, 
whether there is any design in it and any future life for man. 
Clough was a consistent sceptic or agnostic, doubting his 
own doubt as much as he doubted the postulates of faith. 

His soul was as 

the swan's-down feather, 
That stands upon the swell at full of tide, 
And neither way inclines. 

In the case of his friend, Matthew Arnold, doubt crystal- 
lized into negation — denial of personality in the power be- 
hind phenomena, and of the supernatural in human experi- 
ence, with consequent reduction of religion to plain ethics. 
In his verse the doubting mood culminated; the force of 
poetic negation could no farther go. Its evolution was com- 
pleted; nothing more was possible along that line but the 
devolution of repetition. 

The classical form that Arnold's despondency assumed is 
noteworthy. He has been called the most classical poet in 
English literature since Milton. He was saturated with the 
spirit of Hellenic stoicism, and his verse is polished and 
transparently clear. He admired Gray, and idolized Words- 
worth. He wrote a famous monody upon the death of 
Clough. Characteristically, the great critic introduced lit- 
erary criticism into poetry, found inspiring themes in certain 
great names in letters, such as Sophocles, Shakspere, Words- 
worth, Byron, Goethe, Heine, Emerson. 

Mr. William Watson's verse is a pendant, a grace note to 
Arnold's; it represents the latest phase of the tradition that 
we have been tracing. And surely he can deem it no dero- 
gation from his dignity to be put in his proper niche, though 
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that be less than the least of those that we have mentioned. 
He cannot but be pleased and proud to have his name asso- 
ciated in any way with theirs. If Arnold represents what 
we may call the maturescence, Mr. Watson stands for the 
decadence of that poetic tradition that is classical in form 
and agnostic in content. 

The first of his " Collected Poems," as it was the first 
that forced his recognition by the critics, is the elegy entitled 
" Wordsworth's Grave; " and it is a relatively perfect sum- 
mary of his poetic qualities. Here we find his agnostic and 
critical spirit and his fealty to nature embodied in a style of 
high restraint, but lacking charm, in the heroic quatrain of 
Gray's "Elegy." The poem consists of forty-seven stan- 
zas, and is thus about half again as long as its famous mod- 
el. Its initial line is a miracle of monosyllabic harshness: 

The old rude church with bare, bald tower is here. 

Not a hopeful beginning, melodically; and in fact Mr. 
Watson's verse bears out this generalization, that it is lack- 
ing in that "fluidity of movement" that Arnold was wont 
to desiderate. It is dignified but not sweet; corresponding 
to the temperament it enshrines, which is ethical, not spirit- 
ual. At the very outset we have a confession of the dreary 

agnostic faith in 

that secluded spirit unknowable, 
The mystery we make darker with a name; 

The Somewhat which we name but cannot know, 

Ev'n as we name a star and only see 
His quenchless flashings forth, which ever show 

And ever hide him, and which are not he. 

And belief in personal immortality of course goes the way 
of that in a personal God. The poet, says Mr. Watson in 
a closing apostrophe to Nature, 

sleeps, 
Not to be wakened even at thy word; 
Though we, vague dreamers, dream he somewhere keeps 
An ear still open to thy voice still heard. 

The bulk of the poem is devoted to literary criticism, crit- 
icism of the poetic production of two centuries, beginning 
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with the artificial verse of the age of Queen Anne and tra- 
cing the revival of nature-poetry in Collins, Goldsmith, and 
"the frugal note of Gray," through Burns to its culmina- 
tion in Wordsworth. Generally, in his literary characteri- 
zations, and particularly in those of Coleridge, Shelley, and 
Byron, we remark our author's epigrammatic employment 
of natural imagery. In his view the history of English po- 
etry since his hero's time has been one long decadence, 
until now the Muse can only " simulate emotion felt no 
more." In the following are plainly apparent innuendoes 
at Swinburne, Browning, Morris, and Arnold: 

Where is the singer whose large notes and clear 

Can heal and arm and plenish and sustain? 
Lo, one with empty music floods the ear, 

And one, the heart refreshing, tires the brain. 
And idly tuneful, the loquacious throng 

Flutter and twitter, prodigal of time, 
And little masters make a toy of song 

Till grave men weary of the sound of rhyme. 
And some go prankt in faded antique dress, 

Abhorring to be hale and glad and free; 
And some parade a conscious naturalness, 

The scholar's not the child's simplicity. 

The lines breathe a bitterness of spirit that seems to af- 
flict the author whenever he contemplates his own time. 
Wordsworth rejoiced in the springtime and mighty morn- 
ing of the century ; but his lot has fallen in a wintry twilight, 
an iron age wherein everything goes wrong. We are con- 
strained to prophesy that were the singer to appear whose 
large note should heal, sustain, etc., Mr. Watson would 
shake his head and say that it was impossible for critical, 
agnostic men to accept any such message in these days. 

The peace of nature soothes this perturbed spirit, and the 
poem is slaked at last in evening calm that reminds one 
forcibly of Gray. The following stanza would be the most 
beautiful of all, were it not for an execrable rhyme which 
can only be brought out by mispronouncing the last word. 

The half-heard bleat of sheep comes from the hill. 

Faint sounds of childish play are in the air. 
The river murmurs past. All else is still. 

The very graves seem stiller than they were. 
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The prominent position of the poem in this collected edi- 
tion is fitting, for it is the most significant and almost the 
longest. It is the best of that elegiac division of Mr. Wat- 
son's work in which his chief claim to excellence lies. His 
characteristic attitude is that of one born to build the tombs 
of the prophets, to mark with gravestones the demise of 
great poetry in Britain. Like his paragon, he must have a 
meditation on " The Tomb of Burns." His lines on Keats 
have " the sententious brevity of an epitaph: " 

He dwelt with the bright gods of elder time, 
On earth and in their cloudy haunts above. 

He loved them : and in recompense sublime, 
The gods, alas! gave him their fatal love. 

He writes a monody on Shelley, a sonnet "At the Grave of 
Charles Lamb," and returns to the praise of Wordsworth: 

It may be that we can no longer share 

The faith which from his fathers he received; 

It may be that our doom is to despair 
Where he with joy believed; 

Enough that there is none since risen who sings 

A song so gotten of the immediate soul, 
So instant from the vital fount of things 

Which is our source and goal; 
And though at touch of later hands there float 

More artful tones than from his lyre he drew, 
Ages may pass ere trills another note 

So sweet, so great, so true. 

It is not a little remarkable that in his threnody on Matthew 
Arnold Mr. Watson seems not to realize (or is it that he 
does not wish to admit?) his dependence on that so much 
greater poet. He holds the critical scales with an even 
hand, and for every word of appreciation lets fall one of 
disparagement. The method is not without appropriateness 
in the case of one who was himself a critic. Tennyson's 
death has afforded him his latest theme for a dirge : 
Carry the last great bard to his last bed. 

Taking and continually recurring to "Wordsworth's 
Grave " as a starting point, we will endeavor to develop the 
suggestions afforded by it for a construction of our author's 
24 
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poetic character. And first, of his attitude toward external 
nature: in natural correspondence with his elegiac mood, 
the fall of the year makes the deepest appeal to his spirit of 
all the seasons. Tennyson's death in the month of October 
enabled him effectively to interweave with his lament the 
familiar parallel of the death of man and the fall of the 
leaf; and his most elaborate nature-piece, next to his " Hymn 
to the Sea," is a study of "Autumn " — that " metaphor of 
everything that dies, and soul of all regret." We call it a 
"study" advisedly; in his nature-worship Mr. Watson 
never loses himself in rapture; his treatment is objective: 
we never lose sight of the distinction between him and his 
subject. Nevertheless Nature is his goddess, his healing 
power, the stay and refreshment of his troubled spirit. 
Thus his attitude is the same as Arnold's ; like Arnold's, 
too, are his half serious, half playful studies of animal life, 
as in the following epitaph on a dog: 

His friends he loved. His fellest earthly foes — 

Cats — I believe he did but feign to hate. 
My hand will miss the insinuated nose, 

Mine eyes the tail that wagg'd contempt at Fate. 

Like Arnold's, furthermore, is his ethical idealism. Mr. 
Watson has thoroughly mastered the truth contained in the 
moralist's familiar axiom, that the pursuit of happiness de- 
feats itself. He enunciates this truth again and again; it 
is apparently one of the deepest lessons of his experience of 
life. Joy, he says in one place, is " only by them that never 
wooed her won; " and this is the gist of his interpretation 
of the career of " Byron the Voluptuary: " 

Too avid of earth's bliss, he was of those 

Whom Delight flies because they give her chase. 

Only the odor of her wild hair blows 

Back in their faces hungering for her face. 

He pushes this principle to an impracticable extreme, how- 
ever, when he maintains that one should not only not pur- 
sue pleasure but should reject her, even when she comes 
in spiritual guise. This he does in his misnamed metrical 
argument "The Hope of the World," in which he argues 
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against hope, against belief in a beneficent design in the 
universe, simply because it is pleasant: 

Such are the tales she tells: 

Who trusts, the happier he : 
But naught of -virtue dwells 

In that felicity! 
I think the harder feat 

Were his who should ■withstand 
A voice so passing sweet, 

And so profuse a hand — 
Hope, I forego the wealth thou fling'st abroad so free! 

Here we have a moral paradox, the very Quixotism of 
ethics. We often have to do unpleasant things because they 
are right; Mr. Watson would persuade us to do them be- 
cause they are disagreeable ! It is questionable service to 
the cause of ethics to separate virtue and happiness so com- 
pletely that virtue becomes unhappy and happiness unmoral. 
Some pleasure is wrong; but Mr. Watson's reasoning can 
proceed only from the illicit premise that all pleasure is 
wrong — which is the obsolete postulate of asceticism. 
Strange to hear a moralist declaiming against belief in a 
moral order in the universe ! We must simply take issue, 
flatly, with his negation. Virtue does dwell in that belief, 
and not only so : she finds in it her justification and her one 
sure and sufficient stay. 

As may readily be inferred from this one-sided moralism, 
the aesthetic side of our poet's nature has never been devel- 
oped. He is in bondage to a narrowly classical conception 
of the marble perfection of art: 

The thousand painful steps at last are trod, 
At last the temple's difficult door we win ; 

But perfect on his pedestal, the god 

Freezes us hopeless when we enter in. 

He does not go to art for refreshment, unless it be the art 
of music; he writes admiringly of Bach, and asks whether 
he has not taken Schubert's songs into his brain and blood? 
Only too effectually, one is disposed to reply; they have 
been food for his melancholy. His conception of his own 
art is classical; his " Sovereign Poet" asks no converse or 
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companionship in the " cold starlight" where others cannot 
climb — a somewhat cheerless elevation ! It is not so much 
that he gives us a version of an ode of Horace, and speaks 
of Virgil, Theocritus, Catullus, and Lucretius; that myth- 
ological allusions (to Orpheus, for example, Mnemosyne, 
Narcissus, Eros, Aphrodite, Lethe), are frequent in his po- 
ems; that he characterizes the Franco-Russian alliance as 
the amours of Hercules and Venus; that he writes of the 
Immortals, and of Latmian laurel, and constantly refers to 
the Muse (though all these things indicate clearly enough 
the sources of his culture) — but it is because of his fond- 
ness for words of Latin derivation, and for classical forms 
of verse in English literature that we rank him as the latest 
born of the classical succession. We think that such words as 
" amorist agonist," " dulcifluous," " immelodious," "trans- 
lunary," " prehensible," "ingeminations," "immaculacy," 
"ebullient," "resilience," "fortuitous," "consanguinity," 
and " consentaneousness " sometimes weight his verse too 
heavily for poetry, produce the sensation of prose. And 
withal his vocabulary is not rich and flexible. His favorite 
measure is iambic, and his form of verse, the heroic quatrain, as 
has been copiously illustrated by the selections in this paper. 
He hardly ever experiments, and then not with conspicuous 
success, with dactyls or anapaests. His style is too formal for 
lyric flow; in truth, neither spirit nor verse is lyrical; his 
few songs do not sing themselves into the memory. He suc- 
ceeds in epigram, in which, and also in an occasional strain 
of blank verse, he recalls the classicist Landor, of whose 
work he writes in a tone of high admiration. Once, in his 
" Hymn to the Sea," he follows Clough in experimenting 
with the elegiac distich, which prettily represents the rising 
and falling of the tide. His political reflections are gener- 
ally cast in the sonnet form. 

His high idealism qualifies him as a critic. Mr. Watson's 
verse excellently illustrates Arnold's definition of poetry as 
"a criticism of life." We have spoken of the strong infusion 
of literary criticism in his work; he is also a critic of life in 
general, and of politics in particular. Under the general 
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head we may place, as an illustration, the following fine son- 
net, which is saturated with the "high seriousness" that 
Arnold particularized as the mark of the best poetry : 

I think the immortal servants of mankind, 

Who, from their graves, watch by how slow degrees 

The World-Soul greatens with the centuries, 
Mourn most Man's barren levity of mind, 
The ear to no grave harmonies inclined, 

The witless thirst for false wit's worthless lees, 

The laugh mistimed in tragic presences, 
The eye to all majestic meanings blind. 

O prophets, martyrs, saviours, ye were great, 
All truth being great to you ; ye deemed Man more 

Than a dull jest, God's ennui to amuse; 
The world, for you, held purport; life ye wore 
Proudly, as Kings their solemn robes of state ; 
And humbly, as the mightiest monarchs use. 

But now, ours is a 

world of worldlings, where 

Souls rust in apathy, and ne'er 
A great emotion shakes the air, 

And life flags tame, 
And rare is noble impulse, rare 

The impassioned aim. 

To dress, to call, to dine, to break 

No canon of the social code, 
The little laws that lacqueys make, 

The futile decalogue of Mode, — 
How many a soul for these things lives, 

With pious passion, grave intent! 
While Nature careless-handed gives 

The things that are more excellent. 

In politics our poet is a liberal of the old school, believing 
in the unlimited right of communities to self-government 
(which is a different thing from the claim to do as they 
please). He has a perfect abhorrence of despotism, which 
he sees incarnated in the Russian and Turkish empires ; the 
spectacle of the latter excites him to positive profanity. Of 
course he sympathizes keenly with the Greeks and Armen- 
ians. He loves his native land tenderly, repeatedly calls her 
" Mother," is proud of her great past (seen in perspective in 
The Father of the Forest), believes that her decline would 
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be the decline of secular justice, — while he has for her 
many words of shame, rebuke, and warning. He holds that 
she has been misled of late by " purblind guides," in whose 
policy he finds only matter for criticism. This attitude has 
inevitably drawn upon his devoted head much popular re- 
proach ; and yet it is precisely here that he makes the deep- 
est appeal to our sympathies. What in life is more lacera- 
ting to the feelings than a mother's dereliction from duty? 
And what conception have the populace of the poet's office? 
Do they think it is and ought to be like the clown's, who, 
with breaking heart it may be, must gibber and cut antics 
for their applause? Mr. Watson has a loftier idea of his 
apostolate, and in uttering his heart gives proof of the 
higher patriotism, of deeper loyalty, and more affecting 
love. He has pity for the poor and oppressed, but he never 
truckles to the mob; in sooth, he shows that he is of the in- 
tellectual aristocracy of Arnold by a scornful reference to 
" the stupid million," and by the following petition for the 
Pharisees and Philistines who condemn Robert Burns : 

He erred, he sinned; and if there be 
Who, from his hapless frailties free, 
Rich in the poorer virtues, see 

His faults alone — 
To such, O Lord of Chanty, 

Be mercy shown ! 

In conclusion, we have to confront once more the specter 
of Agnosticism, which with its attendant Pessimism and 
Fatalism seems to have taken permanent possession of the 
inmost recesses of our poet's soul, there, like a grisly vam- 
pire, to suck the blood of his inspiration. In " The Unknown 
God," whose " coils" enfold the world, he proclaims his de- 
generacy into serpent worship, — a poor substitute for that of 
Jehovah, the God of righteousness of the Old Testament, 
whom after the fashion of cheap infidelity Mr. Watson de- 
rides, — and thereby does what he can to cut at the root of 
his country's greatness. In ''The Hope of the World" he de- 
votes himself to arguing Hope down, — arguing for chance 
against design, and against belief that God is a god of truth 
and that there is love in heaven ! One cannot acquit a poet 
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of perverseness in taking such ground as this. We appeal 
from Philip drunk to Philip sober in his own words (omitted, 
with sad significance, in the present volume): 

Dismiss not so, with light, hard phrase and cold, 

Even if it be but fond imagining, 

The hope whereto so passionately cling 
The dreaming generations from of old! 

His omission of that sentiment from his collected poems 
can indicate nothing else than that he has incarcerated him- 
self in the dungeon of his error and thrown away the key, 
through the barred window. Of course he rejects Christ: 

Not mine your mystic creed; not mine, in prayer 
And worship, at the ensanguined Cross to kneel. 

The inhumanity of this attitude comes out most pitiably in 
an unjust sneer at the observance of Christmas day as 
meaningless, and an ill-natured wish that it might be abol- 
ished. What wonder that he has to confess 

To all my songs there clings the shade, 

The dulling shade, of mundane care ; 
They amid mortal mists are made . . . 

— I am fettered to the sod, 

And but forget my bonds an hour; 
In amplitude of dreams a god, 

A slave in dearth of power. 
And fruitless knowledge clouds my soul, 

And fretful ignorance irks it more. 
And ah, to know not, while with friends I sit, 

And while the purple joy is passed about, 
Whether 'tis ampler day divinelier lit 

Or homeless night without; 
And whether, stepping forth, my soul shall see 

New prospects, or fall sheer — a blinded thing! 
There is, O grave, thy hourly victory, 

And there, O death, thy sting. 

To which all that we have to say is that a God who left 
mankind in such a dilemma would be indeed an Ogre, in- 
cumbent on the throne of things. But what shall we say to 
a poet who rejects His revelation, — who shuts his eyes and 
cries that all is dark? We confess we have no patience or 
pity to spare for one who in this day wilfully goes back to hea- 
thenism . We would tell Mr. Watson plainly that his criticism 
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of Burns applies with greater force to himself: he has " lost 
Life's chart." He has strayed from the center that gives 
command of life. In striking language he gives expression 
to the desolation of the spirit that admits dependence upon 
Nature only and seeks support only in her: 

Oftentimes he feels 
The intolerable vastness bow him down, 
The awful homeless spaces scare his soul. 

Even Nature fails; over Nature falls "The Raven's 
Shadow " of agnosticism. 

Strange the world about me lies, 

Never jet familiar grown — 
Still disturbs me with surprise, 

Haunts me like a face half known. 
In this house with starry dome, 

Floored with gemlike plains and seas, 
Shall I never feel at home, 

Never wholly be at ease? 
On from room to room I stray, 

Yet my Host can ne'er espy, 
And I know not to this day 

Whether guest or captive I. 
So, between the starry dome 

And the floor of plains and seas, 
I have never felt at home, 

Never wholly been at ease. 

Hence the jar in his personality vividly described in a 
sonnet, The Mock Self, — a remarkable bit of psychology; 
hence the torment of the difference between the ideal and 
the actual, which is one of his most painful and frequently 
repeated emotions; hence his sickness of mind and body: 
one of the sweetest outbursts of feeling in the volume is his 
celebration of his escape from mental eclipse (would that 
he had taken its lesson to heart ! ) ; hence, finally, his desul- 
tory inspiration : 

Not mine the rich and showering hand, that strews 

The facile largess of a stintless Muse. 

A fitful presence, seldom tarrying long, 

Capriciously she touches me to song — 

Then leaves me to lament her flight in vain, 

And wonder will she ever come again. 

The Spencerian Unknowable is bad for poetry. Mr. 
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Watson is a poet, but he has not originality; he has cut him- 
self off from its source. His verse stores up the last oozings 
of the Clough-Arnold tradition; whatever seems new in it 
is owing to the new age in which it is composed. In his 
doubt of the immortality of the soul he clings desperately to 
the (Positivistic) doctrine of the immortality of poetry; noth- 
ing is of more frequent repetition in his verse. But Tenny- 
son would administer cold comfort: 

Take wings of foresight, lighten through 

The secular abyss to come, 

And io! thy deepest lays are dumb 
Before the mouldering of a yew; 
And if the matin songs, that woke 

The darkness of our planet, last, 

Thine own shall wither in the vast 
Ere half the lifetime of an oak. 
Ere these have clothed their branchy bowers 

With fifty Mays, thy songs are vain; 

And what are they when these remain 
The ruined shells of hollow towers? 

Mr. Watson is mistaken: agnosticism is not a working 
theory of life. It is strange that his profound depression of 
spirits should not have instructed him ere now as to his mis- 
take ; for it is the inevitable and benificent penalty for sepa- 
ration from the source of being, which is the harmony of the 
universe. The God that made man is not so different and 
so estranged from man as he supposes; nothing but a man's 
will keeps Him from entering into his life. 

By a happy inconsistency, our poet seems ever and again 

to yield to the conviction that there is a moral order in the 

world; at the end of "The Father of the Forest," the 

"Hymn to the Sea," and his " Apologia," which is the end 

of the book, he seems to admit the light, and to profess faith 

in a "golden end," which is that 

far-off, divine event 
To which the whole creation moves. 

If he follows the gleam, we may expect more and better 
poems from him. If he is false to it, we shall hear from 
him no more; for his voice, though he should speak, will 
not be heard. Greenough White. 



